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parents were interviewed. Transcriptions of the interviews revealed 
parents' feelings towards needs assessment,, service delivery , 
information, att i tudinai , and situational factors. In addition, 
patterns and recurrent themes in parents ' experiences were noted. 
Demographic findings revealed a picture that included strong 
perceptions of assertivehess and relatively high interest in child 
advocacy groups and national^ state, and local associations .Among^ 
informational and situational. barriers identified were transportation 
problems, sense of social isolation , and feelings of helplessness 
brought on by lack of education and lack of knowledge about available 
services. Only 34% believed that there were community organizations 
successfully helping Black parents of handicapped children .While the 
majority of parents indicated sat isf act ion with the school programs 
of their children^ parents were found to be acutely aware of 
shortcomings in their child ' s placements . A substantial minority 
138.9%) indicated they were unfamiliar with P. L. 94-142 (the 
Eciucatioh for All Handicapped Children Act) and its provisions ^ for 
handicapped children. Twelve recommendations were made, including 
emphasis on developing special information to be distributed in urban 
areas arid training human service personnel to encourage parerit 
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The Parents' Campaign for Handicapped Children and Youth 
(PCHCY ) undertook an investigation regarding the educational 
rights of exceptional children with emphasis on information 
and support needs. Using a case study approach to collect 
information from parents cf handicapped children in the 
cities of Baltimdirer Harylanc and Atlantar Georgia the goal 
was to document both barriers and facilitators of parental 
involvement. The project was designed to assess the 
obstacles to parental involvement and ; to serve as a catalyst 
for the development of ccnimuhity problem— solving around 
issues of parental involvement where handicpapped children 
are the focus. 

This investigation was guided by a hypothesis that 
substantial barriers existed in the lives of inner-city^ 
low-income Black families who had handicapped children that 
prevented^ these parents from fully participating in the 
educational programs of their children.^ Furtherr it was 
speculated that these barriers would be of an inf ormat ional r 
attitudinal ^^id situational haturer and that if these 
barriers were bvereome, the lives of the affected families 
would be positively enhanced. 

Mthbugh a majority of parents indicated that they had 
received information regarding the legal rights of 
handicapped chil3ren and that they were familiar with P.L. 
94-142, a substantial minority of parents (38.9%) responded 
in the negative^ Moreover^ the study revealed that while 



____ _ __ ___ ___ _____ _ _ 

respondents generally indicated that the presence of a 

friendr spouse or another parent proved beneficial to them as 

they attended school meetings concerning their child's 

programr a lar'ge percentage of parents, 20. 8% , indicated 

their unawareness of other individual parents or parent 

groups of handicapped children. A close analysis of the 

taped interviews indicated that many parents felt*>a sense of 

isolation^ helplessness and "aldneness" as they attempted to 

ensure the moit appropriate education for their handicapped 

children. They perceived their situations as unique 

cbhditiohs in which they found themselves and that they alone 

had to deal with and overcome the daily realities faced by 

their handicapped children. The data suggest that the notion 

of making cbnheetibns or networking with other parehts, 

albeit a positive one, was somewhat rembveid from 

consideration bn the part bf a large number of these parents. 
■ 

This missing perspective cbmbihed with the reality bf hbt 
having adequate ihfbrmatibh seemed to serve as a real barrier 
to halving parents collectively struggle with ensuring a 
positive edueatibh fbr their children. Yet ahbther 
in:terest''ing finding bf this study was the fact that only 34 

-f ' - - 

percent of the respondents believed that there were 
organizations in their communities which were dbihg a 
particularly good job in assisting Black parents of 
handicapped children. By any criteria, this percentage 
represents a disappointingly low level of suppbrt fbr parents 
of handicapped children. Reebmmendat ibhs were made as a 
result of the above mehtiohed and other findings which 
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include the suggestion that formal and informal lay parent 
self-help groups should be developed for the purpose of 
providing mutual support and airii These groups should be 
organized by parents, for parents and should use the parent's 
experiences with accessing support for their handicapped 
children as the bases of discussionr actioh and reflection. 
The findings further suggest that there is widespread need 
and support for assertiveness training r political action 
training and community support-system development workshops. 

Hopefullyr the results of this study will provide some 
initial insight into the problem which would enable 
prof essidhals in the field of education and other relevant 
organizations^ both national and local, to plan and implement 
programs based on reliable and valid conclusions with more 
sensitivity to the parents' Unique needs. 
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Chapter I 
iNTRODUCTION 

Qverv i ew 

This chapter contains an overview and introduction to the 
problem of parent participation in significant school 
activities and related barriers, particularly when 
low-incomef inner-city Black parents of handicapped children 
are the target population. The focus and goals of the study 
are brie'fly enumerated noting the project's main purposes and 
the rationale for this research inquiry. In addition^ this 
section includes a statement of the problem which gives the 
context in which this research study was undertaken* 
BflCl^gxouncg 

Across many school systems parents cdrifrdht a host of 

barriers to their irivijlvement in the processes of education. 

_ _ _ * ■_ _ 

The problem of barriers to significant involvement by parents 
is even more complex with Black r low-incomer inner-city 
parents of handicapped children. It is thought that these 
parents typically do not have the resource base or support 
systems to adequately resolve the situatibnalf informational 
or attitudinal constraints often faced by them. The 
examination of these constraints provides the basis for the 
research inquiry described herein:. 

The Parent's Campaign' for Handicapped Children and Youth 
(PGHCY) generated the research rationale for the study which 
is based on an awareness that substantially and 
disproportionately large numbers of handicapped children who 
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are also members of minority groups are not securing their 
rights to aSecguate educational services. While recent 
iegislationr a/g.r Public Law 94-142, Section 504 of the 1973 
Rehabilitation Act^ mandates that parents be Involved in 
establishing the individualized educational program of their 
childrenr many parents are often not a path of this process. 
Hencer this study sought to identify and explore the concerns 
of parents which inhibit their involvement in the educational 
programs of their children. Moreoverr the inquiry sought to 
identify the important factors which would foster their 
participation.,; Using a case study approach to collect 
information from parents of handicapped children in the 
cities of Baltimore^ Maryland and fttlahtar Georgia the goal 
was to document both barriers and facilitators of parental 
involvement. The project was designed to assess the 
obstacles to parental invol\7ement and to serve as a catalyst 
for the development of community ^problem solving around 
issues of parental involvement where handicapped children are 
the focus. 

As ihehtibhed before, the overall goal of the study was to 
identify obstacles that prevent Black, low-income, inner-city 
parents from participating in the educational process of 
their handicapped children. It was hypothesized that 
barriers would cluster around inf orniational , situational^ and 
attitudirial domains. Community residents, grassroots 

organizations, service organizations, as well as parents 
represented the intended audiences from which information was 
collected and synthesized. It was our premise that the 



inclusion of input from such community based groups wbUld 
provide a more comprehensive accounting and Understanding of 
issues to be expilored. 

The main purposes of the project were: (l),to develop a 
clear identification of problem areas (barriers5 based on 
data collected during the interview process; (2) to gain a 
fuller understanding of support systems desired by the 
population studied; and (3) to determine specific 
informational needs of parents and preferred modes for 
disseminating that information to them. It was believed that 
the expected result would enable professionals in the field 
of education and other relevent organizations r both national 
and locaif to plan and implement programs based on reliable 
and valid conclusions with more sensitivity to the parents' 
unique needs. The aimr topr was to facilitate increased 
participation by parents at the two study sites. What 
follows is a description of the context in which the problem 
of; parental involvement is embedded. 
Problem Statgrnent 

One of the most critical elements of a child's education 
is his/her parent's* participation in that process. While 
this is generally accepted for children in regular educations- 
parents of children enrolled in special education programs 
have experienced greater dissonance from school officials 
(Marionr 19793 . Some effo'rts have been made to increase 
parental involvement , especially that of low-income minority 
parentSf (Nebgenr 1979) . , Yetr it was not until Congress 
passed legislation which required school officials to include 
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parents in the planning of educational programs for their 
handicapped children that a minimuin effort was made to 

involve parents in this educational process (Patton and 
Braithwaiter 1980) . However^ despite federal legislationr a 



recent survey (1981) by the U.S. General Accounting Office 
(GAO) reports that "the second member of the lEP team member 
missing most often was the child's parent (s)". 



The parent is usually expected to serve as the "ultimate 
advocate" to ensure that the child's educational progress is 
not hampered and to intervene whenever necessary (Kappelman 
and Ackermanr 1977). Yet, a small survey in rural Arkansas 
found that the majority of low-incomer Black parent 
respondents interviewedr knew little or nothing about Public 
Law 94"i42 and its impact on handicapped children (Boone and 
Smith, 19813 . 

After synthesizing these preliminary impressions the 
following problems became evident: 

1. Federal legislation nbtwithstahdihg / many parents 
are still not Included in planning their 
children's educational programs. 

2- Although Black students are clearly over- 
represented in special education programs? a 
recent study finds that those Black r Ibw-income 
parents queried concerning their knowledge of 
Public Law 94-142 were only min imally informed on 
special education rights and procedures* 

3. The parent is expected to be the primary protector 
of his/her child's education yet he is of ten ill 
equipped to interface with the unfamiliar school 
network and rarely receives special training in 
this area (Hobbs, 1975). 
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The fbllbwing review of literature indicates a paucity of 
research which attempts to identify barriers or potential 
barriers to involvement and participation in the educational 
plahhihg of Blacky Ibw-ihcbmer inner-city patients of 
handicapped children. Therefore^ the rationale for this 
investigation is related to the void in the extant literature 
on issues of parental involvement ^ particularly that of 
urban^ low-incomer Black parents. 
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Overview 

Parents' input and, involvement in their children's 
educatiDnal program have proven to be crucial to healthy 
child development . Recognizing the importance of national 
involvement^ federal law now guarantees the parent the right 
to be involved when school personnel develop educational 
programs for their handicapped children. Within this 

chapter, a suminary 6f the recent and relevent literature 
related to: (a) federal legislatiOHr (b) school dynamics 

with low-income childrehr (c) the parent professional 

- _ - parent ._ _ 

partnership, and (d) the minor ityAprofessional partnership 

will be pr«^:sehted. This section is intended to provide the 

reader with state of the art information relative to the 

above mentioned aspects of parent involvement in the 

educational process of schooling r when handicapped children 

represent the target group. 

Federal fcegir^^^^^jren 

Three federal laws with the greatest impact regarding 

parental involvement and input include Public Law 94-142, 

Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, and Public Law 

94-482. Public Law 94-142, the ^Su^^^n for All Handicapped 

ehildreh Act , passed by Congress in 1975, has been heralded 

as lahdmarfc legislation. A major requirement of this law is 

the development of an individualized education program (lEP) 

for each child. The parent^ and the child, when appropriate. 



must be included in this process- The coiripohehts of the plan 
include developing baseline data/ specific long and short 
term goals and objectives/ providing a description of 
services to be provided as well as the providers indicating 
listings of related services the child is to receive as part 
of his/her education/ and evaluation. The system is designed 
to assure that the parent receive a copy of the invidualized 
educational program (lEP) once finalized . 

This law further gives parents the right to challenge and 
appeal any school decision; the right to an impartial due 
process hearing; the right to read all school records and the 
right to protest or request removal of inaccurate or 
misleading information contained in the child's school files. 
The parent must be notified of any changes in the placement 
or program before the changes are implemented (Scheiber, 1975) . 

In 1977/ regulations were issued by the United States 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare for Section 504 of 
the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. Those regulations stated 
that "no otherwise qualified individual shall solely by 
reason of his handicap/ be excluded from participation in, be 
denied the benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination 
Under any program or activity receiving federal assistance". 
Section 504 emphasizes the right of all handicapped 
individuals to a free education suited to their individual 
heeds. The severity Of the handicapped child's condition 
should hot be regarded as a deterrent. Under the 
requirements of the law, no handicapped child may be 
excluded, from a publicly supported elementary or secondary 
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education program. In many ways these provisions mirror 

_ _ _______ c 

those of Public Law 94-142. 

Section 504 parallels Public Law 94-142 in that it 
requires schools to educate all handicapped children/ 
provides for input from the parent and offers the parent the 
right tb: due process hearings . Furtherr it requires all 
programs receiving federal funds tb be barrier-free and 
states that handicapped persbns must be given the opportunity 
to participate in or benefit frbm services equal tb thbse 
provided to others (Scheiberr 1978). 

The Vocational Education Act Amendments of 1976/ Public 
Law 94-482r strengthen the ability of state educatlbn 
agencies to provide vocational education to handicapped 
students and has an important relationship to Public Law 
94-142. This law "requires ten percent of federal funds 
allocated to states for vocational education be spent bn the 
cost of special programsr services and activities for 
handicapped persons. Vocational education programs using 
these funds in secondary schools must carry out the gbals of 
Public Lav7 94-142 and comply with its requirements" 
(Scheiberr 1978) . Rights mandated by Public Law 94-142 are 
extended to handicapped children receiving services under 
Public Law 94-482 . Parents (and the student when 

appropriate) have the right to participate in all decisionSr 
the right to accept or reject educational plans proposed by 
the schools, and the right to request a hearing when 
d:satisfaction with a program cannot be resolved (Scheiberr 
1978). 

IB 



The LQW-lh€ brh e Handicapp e d 

Minority or lbw~ihcbme handicapped children often find 
.themselves in most perilous situations. Misclassif icat ion of 
these children into inappropriate settings is a frequent 
occurence and often results in the denial of appropriate 
opportunities for education and development. Even when 
properly classfiedf the services that are necessary for this 
population are not always forthcoming. Hobbs (1975) remarked 
that "the nation's most urgent dbmestic prbblem is the 
equalization of access to opportunity regardless of racer 
ethnic backgrcundr or economic status". Furtherr Hbbbs (1975) 
argued that the role of the parent as a planner and consumer 
of services for children must be enlarged to permit 
meaningful input and in^761^7ement i 

Additional insight into the daily problems bf urban r pbcir 

Blacks living in America has been provided by Billingsly 

(1968) when he observed that at least half bf all blacks 

living in the country at that time could be considered lower 

class with yearly incomes of $3^000 and under. His 

description continues: 

"They receive the least supports from the major 
institutions of society. They are the most victimized 
by discrimination and proverty and generally lack 
opportunity. They are, consequently r the most 
chronically unstable, dependent and deviant. Their 
children are most likely to get into trouble or to be 
neglected. These arethe problem families and the long 
term welfare recipients. But it cannot be ^tressed tbb 
strongly that not all lower class Black familiesare _ 
poor. Not all poor families are broken.. Not all single 
parents are on welfare, and not all welfare families aire 
chronic problems." (Billingsley > 1968). 
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The societal changes affecting urban familiesr especially 
those with school agis children^ point to a "^ptbqtessive 
fragmentation and isolation of the faniily in its child 
rearing role" (Bronf enbrenner , 1978^ • In 1978 more than half 
of the mothers of scfhooi age children in this country worked; 
ftt least one in every six children under the age of eighteen 
lives in a single parent family. The parent, as head of the 
family, is usually employed full time. The component of 
single families showing . the most incease has been that of 
unwed mothers. "All of these changes are occur ing more 
rapidly among younger families with small children and 
increase with the degree of economic deprivation and 
urbanization, reaching their maximum in low- Income families 
living in the central core of our larger cities" 
(Bronf enbrenner f 1978). 

Lack of money is the most important factor xelating to 
low-income families. "The struggle among poor families is a 
struggle for existence" (Willier 1981) . Everything else 
becomes secondary. The effor^ to survive can create a low 
e-xpectation level and a climate of distrust. After a 
lifetime of disappointments r broken reiationships and broken 
families r parents may appear to lack commitment to anything 
or anyone. in reality , they often are afraid to trust . 
(Willie r 1981) . 



■P^of ^ssi ntial Partnership 
Ah effective parent/teacher relationship is one of the 
most important aspects of the child's education. Teachers 
can plan the most appropriate program for the child in the 
classroom when they understand his/her environment. Parents^ 
when given information about the school and their children's 
educational prdgressr can be strong supporters and aid in the 
child's growth and development. Once parents and teachers 
recognize each other's capabilities r , they can work together 
to solve problems concerning the child (Krothr 1975) . 

Recognition of and advocacy for inclusion of parents in 
the education of their children was given high priority by 
the Project on Classification of Exceptional Children when 
the task force recommended: 

/' _ _ _- 

"ft primary objective of federalr state and local 
policies should be to empower parents. to be effective in 
their role as advocates for their children To help 
parents become effective in this role> prof essibhals^ 
must involve them in planningr make elear to th.em their 
rights and the rights of their children^ give them 
informationr encourage them to organizer - teach ^heiri tb^ 
participate in efforts to help their childrenr and train 
themr when necessary r for .the responsibilities..." 
(Hobbs, 1975) • 

Parents who act as advocates for their children run the 
risk of being labeled a nuisance by school personnel . Hbrtbn 
and Hull (1976) have observed that school personnel adopt the 
attitude that parents are not educators; consequently ^ they 
are not in a position to make decisions regarding the child's 
education. Butr in truths the parent r as the constant figure 
in the child's life^ is repeatedly required to make such 
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decisions because he or she is the one person most 
responsible for the child's well-being , both physical and 
educational . 

Over the years r special educators have professed to have 

an interest in parental ihvolvemelit . Closer examination of 

activities will find that isfforts to stimulate interest and 

irivbivemerit Of parents generally have bean limited to several 

parent-teacher conferences held throughout the year. During 

these conferences^ more often than hbtr the teacher talked 

/ _ _ _ _ 

and the parent listened (Iranes and Espry, 1981J • Teachers 

are trained in the art of instructing or educating' their 

pupils. They are given little, if any, training on how to 

work with parents as equals despite the major role the parent 

is expected to play in the child's education (Seligmanr 

1979). 

Parent-teacher collaboration on educational issues is 
important and can be handled without much difficulty i The 
development of this relationship has a major impact on the 
academic and emotional growth of the child. The relationship 
is influenced' by the parent's and teacher's view or 
perception of the other. A well planned, structured exchange 
between the parent and professional can greatly assist the 
realization of mutual goals (Seligman, 1979) i 

While some educators have always welcomed parent 
participatidnr federal legislation and recent court decisions 
now make it mandatory that all school systems include the 
parent when developing an educational program for the 
handicapped student. In order to develop a satisfactdfy 



relatidnshipf this requirement inay riiscessitate a change in 
attitude for some professionals who are unaeeiastbrned to 
working with parents and for some parents who are 
unaccustomed to playing ah active role in their child's 
education (Mopsik and Agard, 19805 i ^ 
The prbfessiohal traditionally focuses most of his/her 
attention oh the handicapped child and has only recently 

become sensitive to the impact of the child's special needs 
on the family unit. fts a result 

Of this new awareness, the parent-professional relationship 
is being examined more closely. More research in this area 
is needed but based on available information there are clear 
indications that the parent usually finds the relationship to 
be less than satisfactory. The parent has borne 

responsibility for this negative relationship. But the 
prof essional f with his/her training and commitmentr has to 
assume the major responsibility for improving or building a 
positive relationship between the two parties. To establish 
a positive working relationship with parents^ professionals 
need to understand: 1) the impact of professionals on 
parents during the search for helpr 2) the impact of the 
child with a disability on the entire family over an extended 
period of timer and 3) the impact that the child and family 
have on the professional (Seligman and Seligmanr 1980) . 
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'^ \}f l Wj nnrih y Pa r e^nti-Pro f ess iona 1 Partnership 

Barriers to communication between minority parents and 
professionals may exist because state and federal programs 
aimed at encouraging parental participation for the 
economically disvahtaged are not designed for any specific 
minority group. Hdredverr many parents believe that the 
programs are not beneficial to them and their .children . 
"Where programs do exist? they may be taken advantage of 
only by those parents who have access to and knowledge of ^the 
systemr while others, who may actually have greater needSr 
Say be overlooked'* (Nazzarb and PdrtundOr 1981) .; 

Minority parents r as a ruler have not fared well in their 
experiences^with the public school system. Negative 
experiences have included inappropriate special education 
placement, often with culturally biased assessment tddls, 
lawsuits r and the sometimes violent nature df desegregatidn 
activities, fts a result, it has been indicated that ihiridrity 
parents often feel disenfranchised^ uhwillihg- td accept 
special placement decisions or "to become involved in the lEP 
decisions" (Marion, 1979) . Prof essibhals attempting td 
involve minority parents should be aware of the parents' need 
to understand exactly what the school is trying to 
accomplish. The parent may heed information on educatidhal 
resources, legal rights and available services, including 
referral and appeals procedures (Nazzaro and Pdrtuhdd, 1981) . 

Parents of culturally diverse, handicapped and gifted 
children have several common heeds. They include: 1) a need 
for information, including ah explahatibh in simple terms df 
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the intplications of Public. Law 94-142r 2) the need to belong 
(minority parents are historically uhderrepresehted in 
t^ditional. parent drganizatidns) , 3) . the~^ need for 
3eif-esteeihr 4) the need to be understood , and 5) the need to 

have professionals recognize and be responsive to their 

— _. _____ . ^ . « 

feelings (Haribhf 1980) .. ' 

_ _ _____ _ _ _ on _ 

The minority parent' § need for information r especiallyAthe 

impact of Public Law 94-142^ has been documented in a 

research project in rural Arkansas (Boone and Sinithr 1981)* 

* Seventy--£ive percent of those parents interviewed were 
unaware 6£ the public school system's responsibility to 
provide a freer appropriate education for their handicapped 
children. The same percentage of respondents did hot Rhbw 
the schools were responsible for developing individualized 
education plans for special education students^ Parents 
further did not know of their right to disagree with the 
school in placement disputes; Lastly they ^ were also unaware 
of their right to a hearing with legal counsel present during 
the proceedings (j^bone and Smithy 1981) . 

Interactions between home and school have traditionally 
left Black parents feeling that their rights have been 
abased. in meetings or conferences with school personnel^ 

Vthese parents often feel that decisions have been "^made by the 
professionals and imposed upon them. These parents often 
have perceived the school Environment as cold and impersbhal.; 
They have felt removed from conversations cdhceruing their 
children and were either ignored or interrupted by the 
professionals if they expressed an opinion or observation ^ 



With suitable reading materials unavailable and training 
programs rare. Black parents have had few chances or little 
preparation for involemerit in educational decisions affecting 
their children (Hariori/ 1981) . 

Many minority parents have experienced negative encounters 
with the schools which have caused them to become 
apprehensive when professionals attempt any type of 
ihtervehtibn . Their reported low ^If-cbncept has also been 
identified as a significant factor. The itigma of being 
considered c* second class citizen has often led to behavior 
^which the- professional views as a bad attitude. Positive 
attltudinai changes can occur when the professional utilizes 
communication strategies which reveal the real causes for the 
parent's behavior. Once the behavior is uhderstbbdr the 

professional can then begin to estabish a trusting 

_ \ - ----- 

relationship through positive experiences (Br^to^ 1982) . 

Effective strategics for serving parents of minority 

handicapped children must be built upon understandings^ 

principleSr existential concernsr and realities about the 

pareritr other caregivers^ and the child. The professional 

must be thoroughly aware of and sensitive to the politicalr 

___ _^ __ ____ 

social and economic environment in which the child live3 and 

its impact on the lives of the people with whom the 

professional is attempting to wbrk. The professional's 

. ability to effectively serve our parents can be greatly 

enhanced if we view our handicapped children as existing and 

operating within a larger support system, and if we 
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educational strategies in light of ah uhderstahdihg and 
acceptance of the cultures existing within these support 
systems (Pattoh^ 19825. 

There is a wealth of literature written for or by middle 
class parents of handicapped children. Between Parent anig 

School . Thg Parent-Professional: Partn ership > Effects Oh 

Parents . Strategies for Helping Parents of Exceptiohai 

Children . and An Education Handbook fnx Parents JQ£ 

Handicapped Children are just a few titles from a growing 
list of literature designed to help the parent and 
professional understand each otherr work together and develop 
plans for ways to solve some of the unique problems that 
might arise during the education of a handicapped child. 

There isr hdweverr a critical shortage of information 
which focuses on the special needs of the low-incomer 
minority parent. Several articles are available on useful 
techniques or strategies for developing relationships or 
increasing minority parental involvement. They are written 
by professionals for professionals. Published information 
which addresses the barriers faced by low-income^ minority 
parentSr developed with their inputs is extremely rare. If 
urbanr Black childrerir who comprise a high percentage of 
special education studentSr are to benefit from parent-school 
partnerships^ the situations which become obstacles for their 
parents must be identified^ examined and solutions foundi 
This is vital if handicapped children are to receive the 
education and dppdrtlinity necessary to growr develop and 
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Chapter III 
METHODOLOGY 

Overvt ev 

Within Ghapter III the project ihethbdology is deseribea in 
some detail. Following a brief introductory statement which 
recapitulates the research focus and ob jectivesr the research 
procedure^ sample selection r instrumentation and analysis 
design will be described^ 
Basic ftpproacfi 

The overall goal of this study was to identify barriers 
which prevent Black, low-income inner-city parents from 
participating in the educational process of their handicapped 
children and the supports needed to overcome these barriers. 
For the purpose of this investigation r it was hypothesized 
that the barriers to participation would cluster around three 
categories: 1) informational , 2) attitudinalr and 3) 
situational. Further, information was sought to identify and 
illuminate community resources and support systems having 
potential for enhancing the involvement of Black, inner-city 
parents in their handicapped children's educational program. 

The approach to this research inquiry relied heavily upon 
a qualitative or ethnographic methodology designed with the 
primary purpose of theory building rather than theory 
verification. A developmental research sequence guided the 
conduct of this study,. Further, this study is based upon 
responses to interview schedules from an intentionally 



cbllectibri does hot reprissisht all urban school syst^jnsr hor 
has ah attempt been made to do so. 

The sequence is as illustrated and described below: 

Recruit Interviewe es: ^ Bevelop ^Recruit and T raJjL_ 

(Key Informants) ^Questionnaire Interviewers 



Conduct ^ ^ Debrief . Collect and 

interviews interviewers Transcribe Data 



Content Analysis Analyzing Discovering Draft Preliminary 
of Data^ ^Interviews— ^Themes — ^Results ► 



Conduct 

Community 

Workshops 

Recruitment of Interviewees 

The recruitment of interviewees began early in this 
research study for two reasons. Firstr the target population 
for the study was identified on an a priori basis when the 
proposed research was under consideration by ^the U.S. 

Department of Educationr Office of Special Educationr 

1 

Research iProjects Branch. Secondly r due to the relatively 
short terjm funding of this project (10 months) , careful 
attention |was paid to the recruitment of individuals who 
would serve as effective on-site consultants at each site. 

_ _.__! .. . .. _ 

In Atlanta r initial contact was made with Dr . Clarence 
Coleman f D^ah School of Social Work, Atlanta University. As 
a result of his recommendation r Dr. Nancy Boxillr 
Chairperson y Department of Child and Family Services at 



consultant in Atlanta. Dr. Andrew Billingsleyr President of 
Morgan State University r was initially contacted and 
subsequently recommended that Dr. Barbara Jackson r Director 
of the Dean's Grant Proj^ect, serve in this role at Morgan 
Stace. Dr. Jackson was/also recommended by the National 
Alliance for Black School Educators^ Washingtbhy DC. Other 
leaders in the Atlanta and Baltimore communities were 
identified and played key roles in the recruitment of 
referring agencies and potential interviewees. Furtherr many 
parents recommended by formal agencies in both cities 
referred to the interview teams additional parents to be 
interviewed. See Appendix A for a listing of referring and 
participating agencies . 

As a result r 55 parents were initially identified in 
Atlanta and 3 2 parents in Baltimore. After screening this 
sample of potential interviewees 26 and 36 parents were 
selected to participate in the study from Atlanta and 
Baltiihbrer respectively. The uni\7ersity consultantSr 

community leaders and representat i\7es from referring and 
participating agencies in each city were then invited to 
attend a one-day planning meeting during which time the 
project staff had an opportunity to 1) describe the projectr 
?) solicit suggestions on plans for conducting interviewsr 3J 
review the draft interview format, 4) identify additional 
potential interviewees, and 5) solicit a mutual ownership of 
the study on the part of all stakeholders. 



S^v^lc pment of the Queg tionnai re 

After several planning meetings which provided an 
opportunity for the principal investigator to interact with 
the university based consultants on the survey objectives and 
parameters for the research inquiry^ a large pocl of items 
were generated within the following four areas of interest 1) 
heeds assessment service delivery, 2) informational barriers, 
3) situatibhal barriers^ and 4) attitudihal barriers. 

The first draft of questions and probes utilized in the 
interview schedule was developed as a result of 1) a review 
of the extant literature in the areas of informal and formal 
support systems of Black familiesr Black parenting patterns/ 
typical problems confronted by parents of handicapped 
children/ 2) previous experience of the P G H G ? arid 3) 
input from project consultants i This draft iristrumarit was 
subsequently reviewed by the principal investigator and the 
executive director of PCHCY prior to its submission for field 
testing. 

The riext stage in instrument development cbrisisted of 
field testing the draft iristrumerit by a Black parent of four 
handicappd children residing in the Washirigtorir D.G. and two 
Black parents in Petersburg^ Virginia, ft meeting was then 
scheduled in Atlanta, Georgia during which time the revised 
draft instrument was presented to a group of ednmiuriity 
leaders. Black parents of handicapped children, public school 
personnel and representatives from a host of special 
education related agencies for their input. As a result, the 
orotocol was subseauentlv revised in its final fornti 



This final interview schedule consisted of a 47-item 
instrument which was administered at both sites by graduate 
students r parents of handicapped children and the principal 
investigator. Both open ended and closed ended items were 
included in the interview schedule. In additioHf several 
questions utilized a 5-pbiht Llkert Scale to ascertain 
parental response to the items . Finally y a 13 -it em 
interviewer checklist designed^ to provide insight into the 
climate and cbhteht of the interview itself was developed and 
utilized i Appendix B contains a copy of the interview 
schedule and interviewer checklist. 
Recruitment and Training of Ihtervj^we^^ 

The university consultants at each site selected the pool 
of potential interviewers which included parents of 
handicapped children at both sites, social work graduate 
students at the Atlanta site and graduate education and 
sociology majors at the Baltimore site^ Teh interviewers 
(five each in Atlanta and BaltimoreJ were selected and 
participated in an interviewer training workshop which 1) 
described the Parents* eampaign, 2) discussed the goals and 
objectives of this particular study, 3) reviewed the 
interview schedule and checklist, and 4) discussed 
interviewing techniques. Appendix € contains a detailed 
agenda of this training session. The content of the session 
was the same at both sites. Scheduling cbhflict£: and 
transportation problems precluded two graduate students from 
serving as interviewers. 



Conducti ng Pareni: Tnl^^rviews 

After the potential parent interviewee lists were 
developed/ final respondents received written notification of 
their selection. Each interviewee was assigned a coded 
number to ensure confidentiality in reporting of results. 
The names and coded assigned numberr; were known only by the 
project staff. 

In ah effort to minimize any potential anxiety by 
interviewees related to the place for conducting interviews./ 
the majority of interviews took place in the homes of the 
parent* It was felt that parents vjbuld be more comfortable 
in this setting and wbuldr therefore^ reveal their true 
feelings and perceptions cbhcerhihg the questionnaire items. 

Each parent interviewed received a packet of information 
which included (15 a listing of local parent grbups/ (2) a 
listing of advocacy and disability related orgahizatibhs, (3) 
state agencies that serve the handicapped/ (4) directors of 
special education programs/ (5) literature which butlihed 
handicapped children * s rightS/ and (6) a guide to obtaining 
services. 

In Atlanta the interviews spanned a four month period from 
November 1981 through February 1982. Hbwever/ the month of 
December 1981 was a period of inactivity due tb the Christmas 
holiday and the end of semester at Atlanta Uhiver&ity. In 
Baltimore the interviews were ebnducted in February and March 
1982 i 
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Interviewers and iahivisrsity cbbrdihatbrs in both sites 
were debriefed by the principal investigator (external 
eohsuitaht also participated in^he Baltimore debriefing) in 
order \b capture those subjective impressions and factual 
information which might have been lost in the actual 
interview process i Their input provided additlbhal insights 
into the responses offered by the parents^ 

Once the initial content analysis of the data and 
debriefing of interviewers was accomplished in March/ 1982^ 
preliminary results were shared in workshop settings in 
Atanta and Baltimore with leaders of community organizations, 
service delivery organizations and parents who had 
participated in the study. This was done in order to obtain 
additional insight/ impressions and reactions to the 
challenges faced by parents and resources needed for their 
support. The data was then analyzed in light of this 
additional information generated from the follow-up 
workshops. 

Transcription of Data 

All 56 interviews were recorded with a standard cassette 
recorder. This was done primarily to relieve the interviewer 
of tedious note taking. Verbatim transcriptions of all 
interviews were completed by April 1982. They averaged 40 
pages in length. These transcriptions were then edited for 
completeness. In some cases it was necessary to return to 
the tapes to clarify areas of confusion and to address 



sections which may have been inaudible to the transcriber. 
After transciptibhs were cdmpleted the tapes were erased to 
ensure confidentiality of respondents. 

The 56 ease study transcriptions were reviewed and 
summarized to reveal major findings related to the survey 
objectives (needs assessment, service delivery*, information r 
attitudihal and situational factors) . Results contained in 
Chapter 4 are reported in a manner that reflects findings 
within each of the four survey objective areas which 
essentially comprise the procedure for the content analysis. 

The analysis also included a search for recurrent themes 
and patterns in the parents' experience. Information which 
illuminated problems of ^ parents and resources needed to 
resolve, these challenges was sought after^ All quantifiable 
responses were coded and exposed to a SPSS program 
(Statistical Package for the Social Sciences) to discern 
measures of central tendencies and deviations from the norm. 
Those responses which did not lend themselves to a 
quantitative analysis were content analyzed and reported in a 
narrative fashion. \ 
Ouantitativp Analysis 

Both nominal and ordinal levels of measurement ebihprise 
the nature of the 47 questions raised during the survey. 
Therefore, the anlaysis of these data are reported with 
percentages, frequency distribution, and cross-tabulations 
with key variables. - 



The closed ended 

questions have been quantitatively analyzed^ while the 
open-ended questions have been repcrtd in a narrative fbririat. 
The analysis and reporting of the data was based on a search 
and explanation of recurrent themes which could provide 
insight into barriers of participation and resources which 
cbUld compensate for these barriers. 

Drafting ^ P^litninary Results an d Cpmrnunity Workshop 

The p*.eliminary results for the study were prepared during 
April and Hay 1982. These findings were subsequently shared 
in a workshop setting with parents and representatives from 
the community organizations and selected agencies in both 
Atlanta and Baltimore. The preliminary findings were 
modified as a- result of reactions generated during these 
workshops^ These workshops served to validate the findings 
and their interpretations. 



Chapter IV 
RESULTS 

Overvi e w 

Within this chapter the results of the 56 interviews are 
described using sununary statistics . Specifically, after a 
brief demographic profile of the sample population. Table I 
depicts iself-ratihg by parents on selected characteristics 
which is followed by a synthesis of respondents' answers to 
an "interest and involvemeht" in brgahizatibh scale 
depicted in Table If. This is followed by narrative and 
qualitative reporting of Icey bbservat ions noting suminaries of 
inf ormationalr situationalr and affective baririers to parent 
involvement- Several cross-tabulations are used to 

characterize and contrast feelings and perceptions held by 
parents and their relationships to other key factors- 
bemographir Profile 

As previously mentioned, the design of this study required 
that participants be Black, low-income parents of | handicapped 
children residing in Atlanta, Georgia or Baltimore, Maryland, 
Ninety-eight percent of those interviewed were females ^ 20 .0 
percent lived in detached single family houses^ while 76^0 
percent lived in apartments. Three parents (11»8%5 had 
visual handicaps themselves and one parent each had a 
physical (1.8%) and hearing handicap (1.8%) . Several of the 
parents indicated chronic health problems or conditions which 
effected their level of participation in school programs. 
The nature of their health problems were typically 



hypertehsibhr heart ailments and diabetes. The total parent 
group averaged 3.8 offsprings while ah average of 1.2 of 
their children had some type of handicapping condition. An 
anlysis of parental self-ratings oh selected characteristics 
is included in Table 
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Table i * 

Percentage of Self-Ratings on Selected Characteristics 



V 


N=55 


(Adjusted Percentages 


Used) 






\ 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 






Very 


H 1 ah 




M ^ H T i 1 tri 

luC wl X wlitl 


Hediuin 


Low 


Very 






high 




high 




low 




low 


Median 






a 














Energetic 


30.9 


1.4.5 


18.2 


20.0 


9.1 


1.8 


5.5 


2.^5 


Resourceful 


32.7 


18.2 


4 

16.4 


20.0 


5.5 


3.6 


3.6 


2.45 


Organized 


20.4 


22.2 


20.4 


24.1 


7.4 


1.9 


3.7 


2.86 


Assertive 


32.1 


26.4 


11.3 


17.0 


5.7 


3.8 


3.8 


2.18 


Adaptability 


30.8 


25.0 


15.4 


15.4 


7.7 


1.9 


3.8 


2.27 



* Numbers represent percentages,^ In some instances^ the total . 
. percentage may hot equal 100 due to the rounding. 
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The respondents very strongly perceived themselves to be 
assertive arid to lesser degrees high in adaptability and 
resburcefulriess. As a group they reported a tendency to rank 
themselves somewhat high in the areas of being energetic and 
organized. . They did so, however. With a lesser degree of 
confidence then the other characteristics considered. 

The respondents averaged 10.7 years of completed formal 
schobiihg with their spouses or mates averaging slightly 
above 10 years (10.05) of schbblirig. The primary source of 
income of 57 percent of the respbriderits was some form of 
governmental assistance tSbcial Security, Supplemental 
Security income, Aid to Families with Deperiderit Children, 
etci); while a sighificaht minority bf respbriderits supported 
their families with ' a variety' bf jbbs rarigirig f rbm beirig a 
seamstress and bookkeeper to a parks arid recreation ceriter 
director position i The average ihbrithly iricbme bf the total 
respondent group was $555i00i 

Respondents were asked to rank'* brgariizatibris which, in 
their opinion, would provide a sbcial> ecbribmic, br political 
basis for enhancing the education bf their haridicapped 
children. Table II reports oh respbrid^erits ' rarikirig of 
interest in these selected of gari:izatibris ^ / 
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Table ii * 



Percentage of Interest and Inyqlvement in Organizations 

fts Expressed by Parents 



Levels of Interest and Involvement fts Expressed in Percentages 





5 


4 


3 


2 


i 






& Invol. 


Mi laiv 
Invol . 


T n t p r 

ested & 
Invol .. 


Low Int . 
& Invol . 


Least 
Int. & 
Invol . 


Median 




1 i ft 


7 4 * 


13 d 


20 4 


44 . 4 


1.8 








9 3 


9 3 


25 . 9 


3;8 


Political Groups 


20.8 


9.4 


28.3 


9.4 


32.1 


2.8 


Ghurch Groups 


41.8 


12.7 


12.7 


10.9 


21.8 


3.9 


Voluntary Groups 


28.8 


23.1 


19.2 


5.8 


23.1 


3.6 


Gultiaral Groups 


28.0 


14.0 


14.0 


8.0 


36.0 


2.9 


Local or State. 
Assoc. for Hand. 


41 .5 


22.6 


5.7 


3.8 


26.4 


4.1 


National Assoc. 
for Hand. 


45 . 3 


17.0 


3.8 


7.5 


26.4 


4.2 


Child AdvbCacy 
Group 


49.0 


11.8 


3.9 


5.9 


29.4 


4.4 



* Numbers represent percentages. In some instances, the total 
percentage may hot equal 100 due to the rounding. 
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fth analysis of Table II reveals that contrary to 
traditional wisdom and fblRlore^ respondents expressed 
relatively high levels of interest in and involvement in 
child advocacy groups and national state and local 
associations for handicapped individuals. A mild degree of 
interest was generally expressed in church groupsr self-help 

groups and voluntary groups i Although some interest and 

^ ___ 

involvement in cultural groups and political groups were 

reported by respondents r very little interest was expressed 

in social clubs. 

P^TerMis^ and Children 

Several questions were posed which directly focused on the 

handicapped child,, the nature of his/her cohditionr the 

timing of diagnosis and precipitating factor Sr and the 

response of the school system to the child's situation. 

Generally, respondents in the Atlanta subgroup indicated th^t 

it was during the first 24 months of life that they suspected 

their child was handicapped/ while those from iBaltimore 

suspected a problem on the average at age seven* Thevrange 

of responses of the total group varied from birth to 18 years 

of age. Host indicated that they suspected something was 

wrong, (in the absence o^ obvious disabilities at birth) when 

the child did jiot respond to t^nvironmental noise and other 

stimuli, exhibited inappropriate behavior, or had not 

achieved certain developmental milestones at a prescribed 

age, e.g., walking, crawling, and speaking. At least three 

respondents indicated that maternal complications associated 

with the birth process caused them lio suspect problems. The 
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majority of the parents in Atlanta tended to contact their 
doqjbor or itiedicai clinic when evidence of a pirbblem surfaced 
while those in Baltimore were more likely to contact the 
public schools. 

As might have been expected/ a majority of the 
respondents' handicapped offsprings either had handicaps 
unknown to the parent or had multiple handicapping conditions 
which create difficulty in attempting to categorize the 
conditions. More detail is revealed by Table III which 
indicates respondents' general categorization of their 
child's handicapping conditions i 

Table III 

ehild's Handicapping Conditions as Reported by Parent (s) 



Handicapping Condition 


Frequency of Responses 


Speech Impairments 


2 


Hearing Impairments 


4 


Multiply Handicapped 


3 


Physically Handicapped 


15 


Emotionally Disturbed 


5 


fcearhihg Disablities 


12 


Mental Retardation 


17 


Visual Impairments 


1 



Most of the children were placed in some type of special 



education classroom with the self-contained model being the 
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mode. Only eight cfiiiareh weris iriaihstreaffiea into a regular 
ciassroom program according to the respbhdehts. This fact 
did hot appear disturbing to the respbhdehts for they did not 
generally appear to be aware of the movement toward educating 
eligible handicapped learners in their least restrictive 
ahvirbhmehts. However, at the Baltimore fbllbw-up wbrkshbp 
the iriajbrity bf the parents indicated a strong preference 
fbr self-cbhtaihed classrooms. While most respondents' (79%) 
indicated their satisfaction with the school systems' 
educatibhal prbgram of their children, a large ihinbrity 
(39*6%)^ submitted that they were presently having br had 
previously had problems With the schools' services fbr their 
chiidreh. In fact, 58.8 percent of the parents expressed a 
need for additibnal assistance for their youngster. 
Tn format- Tona^ a r ..-^ nituafej-Onal Barriers 

Several questibhs were designed to probe the area bf 
possible infbrmatibhal and situational barriers which might 
prevent, parents frbih becbming involved in their children's 
educational prbgram. A majority of the respondents, 61.1%, 
indicated that they had received information regarding the 
legal rights bf handicapped children and that they were 
familiar with the essence bf P.L. 94-142. However, when ah 
ihtragrbup analysis bf this variable is entertained, one 
finds that 60 percent bf the Atlanta parents had hot received 
this inforiiiatibn while 79.3 percent of the Baltimbre parents 
had. Those respbndehts whb had received some type o'f 
information repbrted that this informatibh was received 
mostly in verbal br printed forms like a pamphlets The tbtal 
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respondent group indicated that their preferences of the form 

of media through which they wished to receive information 

_____ . _______ ...... . t 

were newsletters, (34,6%) and books, tapes and radio and 

television r. 13,5 percent each^ It is apparent that 

newsletters were the preferred mode of cdmmunicat ion for the 

respondents. The remarks at ah Atlanta respdhdeht captured 

this result, when she indicated "I 'm the type of persohr I 

like to read to see what I'm involved in. You see itr you 

read it for yourself r and; you see it in writing". The 

preference of receiving information through newsletters is a 

direct contradiction to the popular hot ions about urban 

residents dislike for printed materials. 

Many of the respondents liked the convenience of having 
the information sent through the mailr especially those 
without trahspbrtatioh . Several preferred newsletters 

because they could peruse them at their leisure "or refer back 
to specific items when necessary. It was hot within the 
scope of this project to determine the average reading level 
of urban residents, preferred formats or other factors 
related to newsletters as a means of ihf ormatibh 
dessimihatibn i It is bbviousr hbweverr that sbme bf these 
guestibhs including, f?.eld testing, must be addressed before 
any majbr effbrt is begun tb develop a newsletter for this 
specific pbpulatibh.* 

In terms bf human resources for ihfbrmatibhr ihbst 
respondents revealed that their child's teacher was the most 
often used sburce bf ihfbrihatibh cbhcerhihg their children. 
The principal was clearly the second most bfteh indicated 
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huiTiah source of ihf orTftatibh. The nature of discussions 
which parents had with these individuals clustered around 
concerns regarding their child's appropriate classroom 
placement and the inadequacy of related services, 
particularly speech therapy and voeatibhal education. 

In, a related afeir when parents were asked if they had 
attended school meetings daring the past year, a majority of 
them (80.4%) responded positively, ftn ihtragrbup analysis bf 
the data f however r shows that 56.2 percent o£ the Atlanta 
parents compared with 92.9 percent of Baltimore parents had 
attended school meetings daring the past year. Those parents 
who did not attend meetings indicated that their inability to 
attend most often resulted from transportation problems and 
the inappropriate timing of the meetings. One respondent's 
comment epitomized that of the group when she stated r "i have 
not been able to get out there to the school. But if f had a 
way to get there I would be there all the time . " 

Those parents who did attend a school meeting during the 
past year were generally accompanied by another adult* 
Usually a teacherr spouser friend or another parent who 
proved to be beneficial to them during their attendance at 
these It ^tings. Howeverr 20.8 percent of the respondents 
indicated that they were unaware of other parents or parent 
groups of handicapped children. Those who were aware found 
but about parents or parent groups through their child's 
school and generally discussed in an informal manner: 
services for their childrenr - the problems they were 
cbiiectively experiencing and the need to provide moral 
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support for each other i Again r transportation was cited as 
the most common barrier preventing the respondents from 
networking with other parents or parent groups. A majority 
of the parents interviewed^ (64%) did not believe that the 
lack of money inhibited their participation. 

Respondents appeared to be quite comfortable with their 
interactions with the school system and' other agencies which 
normally provide assistance to handicapped individuals. All 
but two respondents indicated they felt free to meet with and 
discuss their child's situation with teachers and further to 
disagree when appropriate. As previously mehtidhed, a 
majority met regularly j^itli their children's teachers. 
Further f although a minor ity^ 21% o^^Jie respondents r knew of 
ho other parents or parent group of handicapped childrehr 41 
percent indicated that they "felt socially isolated from 
other parents or parent groups as a result of their 
handicapped child." Sixteen parents in the Baltimore 
subgroup felt socially isolated. Alsbr related to this 
discussion f 43% of the parents indicated that they felt 
helpless in their attempts to secure support for their 
children. The reasons for these perceived feelings of 
helplessness as indicated by the respondents were their lack 
of 'education and their lack of ah understanding of available 
services and resources. The cdmihehts of one. Baltimore 
respondent exemplify this dbservatidh f when she Stated^ "I 
just feel like it's time.to bring dut the heavy artillery but 
i ddri't know where the armdry is." A clear majority of the 
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respondents believed that they possessed the reservoir of 
resources to secure the necessary services fot their 
children. 

Several questionnaire items addressed "knowledge and 
accessibility to formal and informal resources" existing in 
the cpminunlty which ' serve as support for parents of 
haridicapped children. In response to a question related to 
resources heeded which would make it easier to request 
additional assistance from the school staff, the responses 
were mixed. Six respondents, or 20%, indicated that 
additional parei^al involvement would help to bring about 
needed changes. Related to this view, 45 percent of the 
respondents believed that more intensive parent advocacy was 
the necessary course of action required if the schools did 
not provide a high quality program for their children .Needed 
resources for transportation was the response for 17 percent 
of the respondents. Several respondents either had no idea 
or believed that nothing would make it easier for them to 
request additional assistance from the school staff. Several 
respondents indicated increased funding and the hiring of 
more qualified faculty would assist their situation i 

Respondents* replies to the question related to which 
organization in the city other than the school system would 
parents go to for assistance are contained in Table iVi 
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Table IV 



\ 



ebmihuhity Orgahizatibhis (3ther,Thah the School System 
Idehtifiea By Parents fts Places To 6b To For Assistance 



ebirahuhity Organisations * Frequency of Response 



ATLftNTft 



International Association for Parents of Deaf 1 

Religious Organization 1 

Easter Seal . 1 

Crippled Children's Clinic 6 

Private Doctor 3 

Spina Bifida Association 1 

Hospital; 1 

Atlanta Rehab_ Clinic 1 

West side Mental Health Center 1 

Morgan State University 1 

Elaine Clark 1 

Project Rescue 1 

Scottish Rites Hospital . 1 

Other Parents 1 

Association for Retarded Children 1 

BALTIMORE 

Neighborhood Group Health Department 1 

Regional Office__ i 

Family^ Support Group 2 

East Baltimore Medical Center 3 

Kennedy Institute / 5 

■ MAUDD _ 1 

Maryland Association for Children with Learning 

Disabilities 2 ^ 

Parent's Advisory Council 1 

University of Maryland 1 

Division of Exceptional Children 1 

bid not know Organization 6 



Someof the organizations listed are not identified by 
official names* The official names were not known by the 
parents and project staff were unable in oome cases to 
to ascertain correct names. 
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Only 34 percent of the respondents Beiieved that there were 
organizations irr "the coinindhity Which were doing a 
particularly good job in assisting Black parents of 
handicapped children. These organizations in Atlanta were 
the Spina Bifida Association, Smmaus House/ and Westside 
Mental Health Center mentioned by one respondent eachy the 
Crippled Children's Clinic, Project Rescue, and Atlanta 
Public School System as indicated by two respondents each. 
GijVen the large percentage of children in the Atlanta 
\ sub-group who had physical handicaps, it is not surprising to 

find organizations which specialize in this area mentioned by 

\ _ _ - _ — _- -_ - - - - - _ _ 

\ parents. What is of interest, however, is the general 

\ . _ _ _ . _ _ _ _ _ ■ _ _ _ 

\ paucity of organizations mentioned by parents in both Atlanta 
and Baltimore. 

One parent each in Baltimore mehtibhed Big Brothers and 
Sisters, the Child Family Support Program, the Developmental 
Disabilities Council, The Gateway School, the Vbcatibhal 
Rehabilitation Center, and the Division of Exceptional 
Children's Recreation Program as organizations doing 
particularly effective jobs. Several parents mehtibhed the 
Kennedy Institute, the Parent Advisbry Cbuhcil and HAUDD. 

Fifty percent bf the respbhdehts indicated that there were 
no brgahizatibhs in the city that they believed were dbihg a 
particularly gbbd jbb in assisting individuals in situatibhs 
like themselves . Alsb, related tb this discussibh, in 
respbnse tb the questibhy "Whb in ybur cbinmunity has the 
power and influence tb assist in bringing abbut change for 
the betterment bf ybur child's educatibh", 34% bf the 
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respondents said family members or heighbbrsr two replied the 
E/O.A* Center^ two said other parents and another indicated 
Father Fbrd^ Director of Eiranaus House. The Baltimore sample 
was much more politically oriented. Eight respondents 
indicated they would go directly to Congressman Parren 
Mitchell for assistance, while two others indicated they 
would seek assistance from their senator. Several neighbors, 
a former teacher and several clergy were mentioned as other 
resources who could be tapped. It is apparent that 

respondents generally do not perceive that th\ere exists ah 
organization or individual in their community capable of 
creating progressive change for the betternte|it of their 
children's education. 



Approximately 41 percent of the respondents inc 



they : had received no assistance from family members. 



relatives, or neighbors (informal support systems) 
had a problem related to their child ' s education . 



icated that 



when they 
Those who 



had received assistance from family members and friends 
received assistance primarily in the areas of psychological 
and emotional support, information exchange aljout support 



services available to parents, assistance /with their 
children's homework and babysitting chores./ While the 
majority of parents interviewed appeared to have/acess to and 
had used an informal network of families and/ friends, a' 
significant number, 41 jpercent, did not have this iresource. 
This finding seems to indicate that the j^opular theory 
concerning an established informal network /of families and 
friends in urban areas may be overstated. ^/ The network may 
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not be as extensive as professionals think. Fragmentation of 
fainiiiesy decline of extended families and the need for more 
women to enter the workforce may have. seriously weakened the 
once reliable network throughout the urban cbminuhity* 

Fbrty-hihe percent of the respondents had received support 
in enhancing their child's education in terms of presence and 
attendance at parent training :prbgramSi Ihtragrbup 
differences between the two parent groups are apparent when 
these responses are isolated^ Whereas^ only 29^2 percent of 
the parents in the Atlanta group had participated in a parent 
training program of any kindr 75^5 percent of the total 
respondents had never attended a workshop on preventing 
handicapping conditions i However ^ 84^3% of the respondents 
observed that they would be interested in participating in a 
workshop which identified family and local community support 
systems for black parents of handicapped children i 

ftn extremely low percentage of respondents indicated they 
possessed sufficient knowledge to identify community 
resources outside the school system. 84;3% indicated a 
desire to participate in a workshop which would provide them 
with necessary skills needed to gain access to other 
services. This may be interpreted as a signal that 

respondents have a strong desire to gain more knowledge about 
their conununity as well as the ability to function more 
independently as advocates i Most of the respondents were not 
in favor of a traditional day long workshop but preferred to 
meet for no more than three hours at a timei They found 
shorter sessions extended over several weeks to be more 
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convenient i Several suggested that city and local state 
representatives should be included as participants so that 
staffs would be better informed when they received reguest 
for assistance from their constituents* The lack of 

information and/or education might be counteracted by 
providing the parent with the opportunity to learn in this 
type of setting. 

Cross Tabulations of Key Factors 

The analysis of nominal data facilitated cross tabulations 
of selected key variables. These variables are suihiharized 
using cross tabulation as the primary mode of analysis and 
depicts important relationships relative to parent behavior 
and their attitude about various aspects of the schooling 
process. Orie question asked respondents whether they had 
talked with their child's tgaclier recently about any special 
prob^lem or concerns. This question was cross tabulated wit& 
the parents attitude about the level of satisfactibh with the 
educational program for their child. Table V depicts this 
relationship. Specif ically, 74.1% of the parents had talked 
with a teacher about feiieir cbhcerh while 25^9% had hot, and 

among those talking who had gxpressed a cbhcerh to a 

•J 

'Classroom teacher approximately 57.4% were either satisfied 
or totally satisfied with the experience, while .17% were 
either dissatisfied or totally dissatisfied. A small group 
(3.7%) were totally dissatisif ied and had done nothing in the 
way of initiating a dialogue with the classroom teacher about 
their concern. 



For each of the following cross tabulations ^ four indices are 
detailed within each cell. From top to bottom the following 
legend applies for each cell of the top matrix: row frequency 
count, row percent, column percent anel total percent. 

Table V 

Feelings About School Service 



Totally satisfied Dissatisfied Totally RDW 
Satisfied , - Dissatis- TQTAB 

fied 



Yes 12 


19 


7 


2 


40 


30.0 


47.5 


17.5 


5.0 


74.1 


80.0 


67.9 


100.0 


56.6 




22.2 


35.2 


13.0 


3.7 




No 3 


9 


0 


2 


14 


21.4 


64.3 


0 .0 


14.3 


25.9 


se.o 


32.1 


0.0 


50.0 




5.6 


16.7 


0 .0 


3.7 




eOLtJMN 15 


28 


7 


4 


54 


TOT At 27.8 


51.9 


13.0 


7.4 


lee.o 


Table VI 


summarizes 


the cross 


tabulation of 


parents ' 



feelings about service with whether they had ever attended 
school meetings during the past year. Eighty per cent of the 
parents indicated that they had attended meetings while 20% 
had not. Only 6% of the parents who had not attended any 
school meetings also expressed a dissatisfaction to a totally 
dissatisfaction point of view. However ^ it should be 
mentioned that 12.5% and 7.5% Of the responding 50 cases 
indicated that they had attended school meetings, yet they 
were dissatisfied and totally dissatisfied, respectively. 
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Table VI also indicates that 22% and 42% of 40 parents ' 
indicating that they had attended school meetihgis were 
totally satisfied and satisfied with the edueatibhal programs 
This finding tends to suggest that parents who make their 
presence known in the school setting tend to have a view that 
school services are adecjuatei 

TABLE VI 



Have You Ever Attended Meetings? 

YES NO ROW 

TOTAL 



Totally Satisfied 


11 


3 


14 




78.6 


21.4 


28. d 




2.7.5 


30.0 






22.0 


6.0 






21 


4 


25 


Satisfied 


84.0 


16.0 


5d d 




52.5 


4d.d 






42.0 


8.d 






5 


2 


7 


bissatis f red 


71.4 


28.6 


14. d 




12.5 


2d.d 






id.d 


4.d 






3 


i 


• 4 


Totally Dis satisfied 


75.0 


25 .d 


8.d 




7.5 


Id .(1 






6.0 


2.d 






40 


Id 


50 


TOTAL 


80.0 


2d.d 


idd.d 



• 'X^ 

In a subsequent question parents were asked whether they 



had experienced problems with school services and whether 
they had attended school meetings. Table VII indicates that 
approximately 10; 2% of the respondents had no problem with 
school services but had not attended any meetings/ while 
28.6% indicated having evidenced school problems yet were 



those v?ho attended school meetings. Agaihr a majority of the 
parents indicated not having any problems with school 
services and it was this group that was highest in attending 
school meetings. A small percentage, 8.2%* of the parents 
indicated that they had no problems with school services and 
had not attended any school meetings. 

Table VII 

Have you Ever Attended School Meetings? 

YES NO 



TOTAL 



Q 
O 

o 
cn 

x: - 

-P CQ 

s o 

-H 
03 > 

B U 

rH CO 

o 

M 

04 



COLUMN 
TOTAL 



YES 


14 
73 .7 
35.0 
28.6 


5 

26.3 
55.6 
10.2 


19 
38.8 


NO 


26 


4 


30 


86.7 


13.3 


61.2 




65 .0 


44.4 






53 .1 


8.2 






40 
80 .6 


9 

18.4 


49 
100.0 



Table Vlii indicates that the majority of parents had nc 
problems with scnbol services {32;7%) and felt that theii 
child did not heed additional services ,\ however , 30.6% of the 
respondents indicated that they had problems with schoo3 
services and indeed felt that their child needed additiona3 
services. \ 
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Table VIII 
Have You Ever Attended School Meetings? 



COLUMN 
TOTAL 





YES 


NO 


ROW 








TOTAL 


YES 


15 


5 


26 




75 .0 


25.0 


40.8 




53 .6 


23.8 






30.6 


10.2 




NO 


13 


16 


29 




44.8 


55.2 


59.2 




46.4 


76.2 






26.5 


32.7 






28 


21 


49 




57.1 


42.9 


idd.d 



In Table IX 51 parents responded to the question of 
wh<:ther they had problems with school services and whether 
they had participated in parent training programs. Table IX 
indicates that 21.6% of the parents had problems with school 
services and had not participated in any training sessions, 
while 29.4% indicated not having any problems with school 
services and had not participated in any parent training 
sessions. It is interesting to note that 17.6% of the 
parents had problems with school services and had also 
participated in parent training sessions. 
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Table iX 
Participated in Parent Training 
YES NO 



ROW 
TOTAL 



YES 


9 

45 .0 
36.0 
17.6 


11 
55 .0 
42.6 
21 .6 


20 
39.2 


NO 


16 


15 


31 




51.6 


48.4 


60 .8 




64.1) 


57.7 






31 .4 


29.4 






25 
49.0 


26 
51 .0 


51 
100 .0 



Table Xr indicates that roughly 75% of 51 parents had 
never attehded a .workshop oh handicapping cdhditibhs while 
25,*5% of the parents had attended such sessions. Nine and 
eight tenths (9.8) of the respondents indicated having 
problems with school services and had also attended sessions 
for dealing with handicapped issues. Twenty-seven and a half 
percent (27.55 of the respondents indicated that they had 
problems with school services and had hot attended any 
workshop to deal with handicapping issues; this group 
represents ah unmet heed (See Table X) . 
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Table X 

Attended Workshop on Handicapped 
YES ;o 



R0W 
TOTAL 



TOTAL 



YES 


5 


14 


19 




26i3 


73;7 


37.3 




38.5 


36.8 






9;8 


27.5 




m 


8 


24 


32 




25.0 


75.0 


62.7 




61.5 


63.2 






15.7 


47.1 






13 


38 


51 




25.5 


74.5 


100 .0 



Table XI cross-tabulates whether parents knew other 
parents and whether they were aware of information of legal 
rights of handicapped children. A majority of the parents 
(60.8%) indicated that they had access to information on 
legal rights of handicapped children and that they also knew 
other parents of handicapped children^ while approximately 
19.6% indicated they did not have information on legal rights 
of handicapped children and did not know any other parents of 
handicapped children. 
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Table XI 

Know Other Pa-rents of Handicapped 
YES NO ' 



ROW 
TOTAL 



Pi 



13 
0) 

Q) U O 
O -H 

c 

no 



CP 



CM 

o 



0) 

u 

I 



COLUMN 
TOTAL 



YES 


_ 31 
96.9 
77.5 
60 .8 


1 

3.1 
9.1 
2.0 


32 

. / 


NO 


9 


lb 


19 




47.4 


52.6 


36.3 




22.5 


90 .9 






17.6 


19.6 






40 
78.4 


11 
21.6 


51 

idd.d 



Table Xli shows that 4S% of 50 respondents indicated that 
they knew other pai^^nts and they had also participated in 
parent training sessions^ while 32% indicated that they knew 
other parents but had not participated in any parent training 
session . 

Table XII 
Participated ±n Parent Training 

YES NO ROW 

TOTAL 



01 

G n3 

Pu 03 

o 
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COLUMN 
TOTAL 











YES 


23 


16 


39 


59.0 


41.0 


78.0 




92.0 


64.0 






46.0 


32.0 




NO 


2 


9 


11 




18.2 


81.8 


22.0 




8.0 


36.0 






4.0 


18.0 






25 


25 


50 




50.0 


50.0 


100 .d 
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Table XIII indicates that 44;9% of the parents 
participates in parent training sessions and had attended 
school meetings while 14.3% indicated that they had not 
participated in any parent training session and had not 
attended school meetings; 

Table XIII 
Have You Ever Attended Meetings? 
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COLUMN 
TOTAL 
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NO 
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TOTAL 


YES 


22 


3 


25 




88.0 


12.0 


51.0 




56.4 


30.0 






44.9 


6.1 




NO 


17 


7 


24 




70.8 


29.2 


49.0 




43 .6 


70.0 






34.7 


14.3 






39 


10 


49 




79.6 


20.4 


100 .0 



Table xiv indicates that 38% had participated in parent 
training sessions and had access to legal ihfbrihatibrir while 
28.8% indicated no participation in parent training sessions 
and having no access to legal rights ihfbrmatibn on 
handicapping conditions. 
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Chapter V 
DISCUSSION 

Ov e rvi e w 

The objeetive of this section is to integrate findings of 
the research inquiry. Thus, this chapter will flow from 
problem statement to literature review to research design and 
collection, analysis and interpretation, and finally 
discussion and policy implications. Within this chapter, the 
findings and implications for policy are discussed and their 
relationships to parent invblvemeht in schools reviewed in 
light of the urban inner-city areas studied, 
garr iers to Parpntal invoi vptn^ iv^ 

it: should be noted that this investigation was guided by a 
hypothesis that substantial barriers exist in the lives of 
inner-city, low-income Black families who have handicapped 
children, and that these barriers prevent • the parents from 
fully participating in the educational programs of their 
children. Further, it was speculated that barriers would be 
,of an informational, attitudihal and situational nature and 
that if barriers were overcome the lives of the affected 
families would be enhanced. At the very least, this suggests 
that the views of the study groups in relation to their 
perceptions of identified barriers should be carefully- 
analyzed and given serious Consideratibh i 

ftithough the thrust of this wbrR did hot focus on the 
manner in which social support systems militate against the 
stresses of everyday life facing these families, some' 

64 
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insights into support systems needed by these individuals to 
overcome potential barriers were found. This descriptive 
research effort sought to explore a very basic level of 
parent perceptions which might prove useful for theory 
building. New territory has been explored by this effort but 
many essential questions r^aih unanswered. . 
Parent P^^^ tidhs 

It was found that 79% . of respondents indicated 
satisfaction with their school programs of their children. 
Taken at fnee valuer this seenis to indicate that a large 
percentage of the pat'ehte interviewed felt that their 
children were receiving an appropriate education. However y 
closer scrutiny of the taped transcripts reveals that wfrile- 
the parents gave ah affirmative respohser they were acutely 
aware of shortcomings and deficits in their children's 
placements. Some examples include the Atlanta ^P^rerit who 
responded that she was totally satisfied with the school 
system's programr but later made a statenieht that the school 
attended by her child had limited equipment and personnel who 
in her opinion did not appear to be ebihpeteht ahd/br trained 
in working with severely handicapped children. Another 
Atlanta parent responded that she was satisfied with the 
school placement for her child despite the fact that her 
grandson was receiving less than 36 minutes of speech therapy 
per week instead of 36 minutes per day as reeommehded in the 
lEP. Another Atlanta parent indicated satisf icat ion with her 
child's placementr but later statedr "I'm not satisfied but I 
understand that there is not too much I can dbi" It appears 
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that while to a large degree in Baltiniore and a lesser degree 
in Atlanta parents explicitly expressed content with the * 
conduct of these delivery systems vis-a-vis their childrerir 
there seemed to be an implicitly understood dissatisfaction 
with the school system's abilities to provide quality support 
for their chiidreni 

While the parents, in direct response to a question oh 
financial barriers, did not explicitly indicate that 
financial and situational problems inhibit their ability to 
insure an appropriate education for their handicapped 
children the "gestalt" of their response indicates such. 
Parents consistently indicated that the lack of 
transportation prohibited their attendance at routine school 
meetings or at parent meetings. 

Several findings related /to this study appear to be 
salient and begging for further discussion. Although a 
majority of parents indicated that they had received 
information regarding the legal rights of handicapped 
children and that they . were familiar' with P.t. 94-142, a 
substantial minority of parents (38.9%) responded in the 
negative. it appears that thedBaltimbre cbininuhity was more 
effective in informing these parents of their basic legal 
rights and those of their children. While it was beyond the 
scope of the methodology employed in this studyr it would be 
interesting for further study to determine in what ways and 
through what means was Baltimore able .to inform 79,8 per cent 
of the parents surveyed of the legal rights of handicapped 
-children and the essence of P.L. 94-142. Ch the bthej. hand^ 



it would be worthwhile to ascertain what eiemehts inhibited 
the Atlanta cbmihonity from performing in a more progressive 
manners One could only speculate that the necessary 

inf rastructurer network and support systems were in places 
viabler and operational in the Baltimore cbiranuhity and hot as 
well in place in the Atlanta community. Or perhaps some 
differential parental characteristics may partially explain 
why the Baltimore subgroup of parents was more informed than 
the Atlanta counterpart . An analysis of the series of 
questions concerning parental self-ratings revealed that the 
Baltimore parents to a lesser degree than their Atlanta 
counterparts indicated that they were hesitant to request 
assistance for their children through the public school 
systems (27% compared with 36%). Further^ the Baltimore 
parents in comparison with the Atlanta group perceived 
themselves to be more energetic^ {43,i3% compared with 16%); 
more resourceful (70.. 0% compared with 43.3%); and more 
assertive (34.5% compared with 29.2%). The implications of 
these results seem to suggest that the collective group of 
parents in the Baltimore subgroup in compari^son with their 
Atlanta counterparts were a more assertive ^^and progressive 
group which might have resulted in the Baltimore school 
system's high level: of response in the infoirmation category 
as compared with the Atlanta group. It is/ quite clear that 



without relevant and timely information Black parents are 
rendered unable to effectively impact the ckre-giving systems 
and thus enhance the educational programs of their children. 
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While the respbhdehts generally ^'indicate^ that the 
presence of a., friehdr spouse or ahdther pareht proved 
beneficial ' to theih as they attended school meetings 
concerning their child's prbgraihr a large percentage of 
parents, 29.8%, indicated that many of them felt a sense of 
isolation f bsipiesshess and "albneness" as they attempted to 
ensure the most appropriate edue jtion for their handicapped 
children . ' They perceived their situations as unique 
conditions in which they found themselves and that they alone 
had to deal with and overcome the daily realities faced by 
their handicapped children. The data gives the impressibn 
that the notion of. making connections or networking with 
other parents, albei^t a positive one, was somewhat rembved 
from consideration on , the part of a large number bf these 
parents. This missing perspective combined with the reality 
of not having adequate information seem^^ to serve as a real 
bariiier to having parents collectively struggle to ensare 
a positive education for their children i 

To extend this line of thought, a majority oE those 
parents interviewed recognized the need for garehtai 
involvement. Several had attempted to form advocacy groups 
or coalitions in the belief that parental pressure vbuld 
bring about increased services or -improved programs^ Most 
were unsuccessful in their attejfipts and voiced their 
frustrations^ believing other parents did not see the value 
in involvement or participation. They were, however , unable 

o 

to offer any reasons or causes for lack bf ihvblvemeht . 
Their impressions , mirrored- the more popular theories that 
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struggle to simply exist JNazzard and Pdrtundd/ 19813 often 
left the parents' resources and energies depleted; 
Consequently/ they appeared to Be apathetic and disinterested 
when in reality they were overwhelmed. 

An interesting finding related to this study is the fact 
that only 34 percent of the respondents believed that there 
were organizations in the community which were doing a 
particularly good job in assisting Black parents of 
handicapped children. By any criteria/ this percentage 
represents a di sappoiritihgly low level of support for parents 
of handicapped children. The fact that such a small 
percentage of community organizations were perceived to 
provide assistance to Black parents of handicapped children 
is quite disturbing. Whether\or hot orgahizatidris in the 
various communities are providing service is hot the major 
concern. The fact that a relatively large group of parents 
fehe lieve that this service is hot provided is critical. This 
perception has the potential of serving as a self-fulfilling 
prophecy in the sense that if parents believe that their 
coTPmunitY rMrqunizatiohs are hot effective^ they will in all . 
likelibcod not attempt to iccess them. This in lurh has the 
effect of Ghsurihg that pare-i'^s ft^; irotsss potential 

c\ -givers and that parents. kiii ^4Si access these 
organizations for ti.ey fear "it is of no use." 

It is apparent Atom the findi7i<^r. that Black parents of 
handicapped children must begin to share their problems and 
concerns with other family members in ah honest and 
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forthright exchange and must solicit support from this 
natural support base. In light of the finding that 84;3%:of 
the respondents indicated they would be interested in 
participating in workshops focusing on developing community 
support systemsr parent training sessions designed by parents 
with assistance from professionals could provide a base for 
sharing concerns and developing support systems to provide 
collective support for the entire cdnstellatidh of Black 
parents of handicapped children. 

Several methodological problems arose during the course of 
this ndh-prbbablistic case study of Atlanta and Baltimore, 
illthough the training of interviewers indicated that they 
were well acquainted with the use of the ihstrumehtr in 
summarizing the results xr.: bicame apparent that several 
natural openings requiring ah* interviewer probe were hot made 
by selected interviewers. ■ Hehcer there appears to be some 
information loss due to a\ problem in quality cbhtrbl. 
Another problem which was evident in Baltimore was related to 
the fact that two parents who also served as interviewers may 
have been a source of cbhtamfihatibh r because they were 
already relatively active and kribwledgable of parents who 
were and were hbt ihvblved with the educatibiial prbcess. The 
use bf these parents in the hbh-prbbablistic identification 
prbcess may have been a sburce bf biasr thereby creating some 
social desirability in favor of parents who were already 
invblved with the educatibnal process bf their handicapped 
chird. Finally > the questibh which -lueried parents abbiat 



their level of "interest an<3 ihvolveiheht'* was inappropriately 

use(3r therebyr creating a double barre*^ question which 

confounded the results and interpretations. 

Recommendations 

Lack of information is clearly one of the key elements in 

the respondents' lives and effects their level of 

participation in their childrens education. There is an 

overwhelming heed to make information availabler to interpret 

the provisions of existing laws and to teach parents how to 

navigate the educaticr.a.l and vocial services maze. Federalr 

state and local agehciei^ ^ah alleviate this problem while 

utilizing several methc>^=.^ of providing parents with the 

proper ihfbrmatibhr l.e.s 

(15 Gbrxduct workshops for parents designod to provide 
ihfbrinatibh oh educatibnal rights r to identify ^ 
ebininuhity resburces arid strategies for increasing 
parent advbcacy. 

{25 Develbp special information for distribution in 

urban areasr e.g.r leaflets or pamphlets outlining 
basic rights and entitlements of children with 

special heeds f stressing the need for multi- 

disciplinary evaluation. This information should be 
distributed all parents of students in public 
sehbolsr thereby minimizing the possibility that _ 
parents who may be uhaweire of special services will 
hot be reached. 

(35 ebhduct training sessions for staff members pf 

social service agencies. Focus training on basic 
educational rights bf handicapped students. 

(45 Target substantially more. information about the 

rights bf handicapped children at lower-incone Black 
residents bf inner-city areas. Such infornatipn 
disseminatibn should address issues of advocacy r 
netwbrk develbpmehtr training and key legislation; 
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(5) Funding should be sought for the development of 
community based »orkc-?h.o|>s to encourage low-income 
r^esidents (parents of handicapped children) to 
become involved in self -help/support groups . 

(6) There is a need, for the development _ of a system: for 
monitoring the level of parent involvement in the 
lEP process. 

(7) There is a heed to train personnel of human service 
agencies regarding positive ehcburagemeht of parent- 
involvement . 

(8) Additional research should be uhdertafcen to 
determine specific barriers which inhibit the 
participatibh .of inner-city parents in their 
children's educational programs and which illum- 
inates the types of formal and informal support 
networks heeded to bvercdme thes : barriers^ the 
nature of these support systems and the means of 
developing and maintainihg^their viability i This 
research should include a much larger and 
representative sample size and build' upon the 
methodology utilized in the present study^ 

(9) Appropriate and relevant information should 
consistently be provided to parents concerning the 
rights of their children/ the range of alternative 
placements available> and parents' responstbiiities, 
bbligatibhSr and opportunities to influence the 
system bn behalf of their children. This infer- 

matibh should utilize the print media (primariiv 

newsletters and hewspapers|_and should be developed 
with parents and in language easily understood by 

themi School systems should develop systems to 

implement and monitor such an informational system. 

(10) ihhbvative and creative formal and informal 
community based service delivery systems need to be 

strengthened where available and/or developed to 

militate against the stresses that can result from 
having a hahdicajpped child in the family 
cbhstellatibn i These support systems should operate 
in a collaborative fashion to avoid the potential 
for overlap and gaps in service while at the same 
time providing for a diffuse and comprehensive 
network of supports 

(11) Formal and informal parent self-help groups 
should, be developed for the purpose of providing 
mutu^r support and aid. fhesegroups should be 
organized by parents and should use the parents' 
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experiences with accessing support for ^ their, 
handicapped children as the bases of discussion r 
reflectionr and actions 

(12) Assert iveness training^ network building^ and 

political advocacy training should be available to 
Black parents of handicapped children, ebrnmunity 
based individuals who have vested interests in 
parents and their children should initiaiiy help to 
develop parent _ leadership forthis type of training. 
Parents themselves, oncetrainedr _ should eventually 

provides the training. If, on the other hand, the 

school eventually provide the training, a unit based 
on the Swedish otnbudsinan office should have respon- 
sibility for this training. 
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tiSf OF REFERRING AGENCIES 



fitiahta 

Atlanta Area School for the Deaf, 890 N. Indian Creek Drive, 
eiarkston, GA 30021. 

Atlanta Public Schools Programs for Exceptional GhilSreh, 224 
Central Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, GA 30035. 

Atlanta University^ - Department of Special Eaueatibn, 223 
Chestnut Street, S.W., Atlanta, GA 30314. 

Atlanta Urban League, 75 Piedmont Avenue^ Atlanta, GA 30303. 

Children's Medical Services, 618 Ponce De Leone Avenue, N.E., 
Atlanta, GA 30308. 

EStunaus House, 1017 Capitol Avenue^ S.W.^ Atlanta, SA 30315. 

Epilepsy Foundation of America - Georgia Chapter, 100 
Edgewood Avenue, Atlanta, GA 30301. 

Georgia Advocacy Office, 1447 Peaehtree street, N.E., 
Atlanta, GA 30309. 

Project Rescue, 981 Luther Street, S.E., Atlanta, GA 30315. 
Parents of Handicapped Children. 



Baltiitiof e 

John F. Kennedy Institute, 550 N. Broadway, Baltimore, MD 
21205. 



Head Start - Urban Services Agency^ 227 St. Paul Place, 
Baltimore, HD 21202. 



HAUDD - Maryland Advocacy Unit for the De^7elopmen tally 
Disabled, 2616 Maryland Avenue^ Baltimore, HD 21218. 

parent Advocacy Council for Exc?-pti&nai Children, 2300 N. 
Calvert Street, Baltimore, MD ,:1218. 



ftPPENDiX B 



Interviewer # 
Interviewee # 



interviewers in J their own words will introduce themseiveSf 
explaining where they live, their connection __ with the 
neighbbrhdba par[ental situation if parent of handicapped 
child f and how thpy got involved with the project, 

REEMPHftSiZE THE ei)NFiI.M>JTIAL NATURE OF THE INTERVIEW, THEN 
STATE: "We ate required _by the Parents' Campaign for 
Handicapped Children and Youth to obtain your informed 
consent before beginning the interview^" 



HAND THE RESPONDENT THE CONSENT FORM. READ THE CONSENT FORM 

AND REC2UEST SiCNATORE IN APPROPRIATE PLACE c 

_ 

TODAY'S DATE: P 



MONTH DAY YEAR 

TIME INTERVIEW BEGAN: A.M. 

P.M. 

TIME INTERVIEW ENDED: A.M. 

P.M. 



INTRODUCTION 

READ TO' RESPONDENT: "The purpose of this interview is to 
identify problems and concerns related to parisnt 
participation in the education of t'fieir handicapped children. 
This project is sponsored by "Closer Look ir" which is a 
national information center project of the Parents' Campaign 
for Handicapped Children, and Youth. 'We will be interviewing 
parents in both Atlanta/, Georgia and Baltimore, Maryland 
urban areas to gain a fuller uxiderstandihg and sensitivity to 
the unique needs of parents of handicapped children from 
inner-city environments. This study is designed to determine 
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the information and support services needed by inner-city 



miority group parentsT Tri serving the educational rights of 
their children* Further r the study attempts to determine wht 
problems prevent the participation of parents of minbrityr 
handicapped children in their education as well as to find 

\out those familyr school arid cbmmuriity resources which assist 

\ ■ 

in. overcoming various barriers. This project has the 
potential of prdvidlrig a research base for developing needed 
in\formatiori arid trairiirig" programs to address the need for 

iricreased irivolvemerit of parents in the tbtdai de\7eiopment of 

- - _\ «_ --_ 

their haridicappef^ learners. 



IigTEPyiEWER WILL NEXT DISCUSS THE RESPONDENT THE PROCESS 

0F_ TAPING THE INTERVIEW AND THE eONFiDENTiAE NATURE OF THE 
TAPING. 



_ _ \ . . _ . . _ 

LASTLY A INFORM THE RESPONDENT THAT YOU WitE ASK' QUESTIONS 
ABOUT __ HIS/HER .FAMILY^ FRIENDS, NEIGHBORS, RESOURCESi AND 
INVDtiVEKENT WITH SCHOOL PERSONNEL, THEN STATE: •'Of courr-2, 
this irit\erview is completely voluntary ^ If we shoaid come to 
any questions you do hot want to answer, please tell me and 
we_will_go on to the next cjuestibriJ As indicated earlier, 
all _ of your answers will be held in the strictest 
cbrifideric^." 
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OBSTACLES TO PARENT INVetVEMENT 
INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 



1. How many children do you have? 



2. How many have a handicapping jcrbndition? 

3, i?hat is his/her age? (If parent has more than one 
hahdicapp^ed child, get ages of each child# 

4i When did you first. suspect that your child* had a handi^ 
cap or heed special services? 



5i What type of handicapping cohditidh. does your child (or 
children? have? (Probe: If more than one) . 

6. ^at type bfc' classroom is your child jdr children) 
currently placed in? (Probe: If more than one) . 

7. What caused you to suspect something was wrong? 

7a. After you suspected something was wrong r what 
did you do first? 

8. When your child ws diagnosed as having a handicapping 
condition r what action did the school system take? 

3. Since your initial cbhtaet with the schools r how often 
^o you discuss your child's cbhditibh with school 
g.N^ ^onnel? jProbe: For a number of contacts with 
^i,rool personnel over last 12 months) \ 

10. Have you received .any information regarding the legal 
rights of handicapped children? (Erobei Are you 
familiar with recent legislation for the handicappedr 
e.g./ P.L. 94-142, Sev^tion 504 passe3 in 1975?) 

Ida. if yes f what type^vOf information have ybu 

received and from what source did you learh 
about this information? 

iOb. Was it helpful? (Prbhe: Hbw?) 

11. How would yota like to receive additibhal information 
regarding your child's cbhditibh? 

, Newsletter 

Books 
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: ^ Wbrfcshbps/Seminar 

Cassette Tapes ' 

Radio/T.V; Broadcast 

. 

, Other; ; (Pleasp specify) 

Respondent^ should give first r second and third choices. 
jProbe: Request respondent to comment on why they 
iselected the medium or media in this question.) 

12. ^How many staff do you personally know that work at your 
child's school? \ ^ 

12a. What type of work* do they do? 

13; Have you had or do you present ly_have problems with the 
school's services for your child? 

14. Have you ta;.ked with ybur ctiild's tacher recently about 
special problem or concern you have? (Probe: For time 
and nature of discussion.) 

15. Have you talked to anyone else at the school? 

— Psychologist 

- - Special Education Specialist 

- Resource Teacher ' 

• — Principal 
Other 

(Probe: For time and nature of discuss. '"*) 

16. V7duld you say that you are: 

Totally satisfied 

' Satisfied ^ . 

Dissatisfied 

Si 

Totally Dissatisfied 

with the educational program for your child? ^ 
• 17. Have you attended school meetings during the past year? 

- Yes — No 



/ 
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i7a. Were you invited? ~ Yes No 



17b. If yes^ by whom? __ ' . 

17c. Were you aeebmpahied by .another person? 

(Probe: xf yes^ probe for relationship of 

person who accompanied theparent.) 
17d. If accbmpaned by someone else^ did the 

presence of this person (s) prove helpful? 

(Probe) 

17e. If no, do you feei it would have been helpful 
to liave someone with you? 

18, Does your child currently need assistance that he/she is 
not receiving? (Probe: For type of assistance needed, 
if NOr skip to question 21.) 

19. What would make it easier for you to go to school staff 
^^d request additional assistance? (Probe: For 

specificity of response.) 

26. Do you feel school services are of high quality^ if not, 
what course of action can solve this prdblem? 

^1. Do you feel is is a good idea for parents to meet with 
teachers about their child' s education? (Probe: For 
suggested frequency, place, and type meeting.) 

22. Do you feel you have the right to disagree _with the 
school's decisions or actions about your child? 

y^g No Not Sure 

22a. Why? 

23. Do you know other parents or parent groups of handi- 
capped children? Yes No (If no, skip to 24) 

23e. l£ yes, how did you find out about them? 

23b. What do you generally discuss? 

23c. What led you to affiliate with these other 
persons? (Probe: For specificity. ) 

23d. How often do you meet with these individuals? 
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2Se. Do these meetings help you to become more 
knowledgeable and invcl^'ed in your child's 
education program? If YES r skip to question 25 

V^aib are the problems that keep yc;j from meeting 
regularly other parents or parent groups cncerned with 
the education of handicapped children? (Probe; Be 
specific as to type of problems^ i.e^r tranpsortation r 
finances^ attitude^ etc.) 

If you had to seek services for your child outside of 
school system name the organizations that you would 
contact. 

i 

25a. Do you know how to locate these community 
resource programs? 

Aire there organizations (whether or not you are a 
member) in the city that you think are doing a particr 
uiarly good job in .assisting people, in your situation? 
(that is parents of handicapped children/Black families) 

Who in your cdi..,.ahity has the pbWer and influence tb_ 
assist, in bringing about change for the betterment of 
your child's education? _ (Probe: For name and institu- 
tional affliatibh of individual (s) mentioned.) Why? 

27a. Have you ever contacted this individual (s) for 
assistance? 

27b. In what ways could this individual (s) help 
your situation? 

Have any one of your friends^ reltives or neighbors ever 
helped you when you had a problem related to the educa- 
tional development of yuor child? 

28a. In what kinds of ways did they help you? 

28b. How bfleh do they help? 

28c. In your bpinibh/ wbuld ybur childls edL,:atibh 
be weakened wi^hbut their suppbrt? 

NEXT GO TO INDEX CARD. GIVE RESPONDENT THE CARD AND 
REQUEST THAT r;;aE£ CIRCLE THEIR RESPONSE. 
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36 i Do yota hold or have you ever held office in any of th^ 
previously ihehtibhed brgahizatibhs? 

3ea. if yes^ what office and with what group? 

30b. if Ndr skip to ^^tion 33. 

31. ftre you satisfied with your overall participatibn in 
these organizations? (Probe: Pbr specificity of 
organization . ) 

31a. How much satisfaction do ybu get^from ybur 
participation in these bigahizations? 

32o What are the advanhaoes of belonging to these organi- 
zations? (Probe: For specificity cf organic ^: ion • J 

32a. What are the disadvantagijs of belonging to 

these organizations? (Probe: For specificity 
of organization.) 



33. Have you ever felt socially isolated from other parents 
or parent groups as a result of your handicapped child? 

33a. If sor when do you generally have th^se 
feelings? 

33b. How ha^^e you been able to cope with them? 

34. Do you r feel like you are helpless in your attempt 
to sec support for your child? 

■^4a. Ix. so, what do you belie\7e is causing this? 

34b. What can be done abc-.c tMs srtuation? 

35. Have you participated in any parent training programs? 

Yes . - No 

35a. If yesr what type of training programs? 
(Probe: For specificity.) 

35':>. If ycr>^ how helpfuJ has this training Seen? 

(Trbbe: If not, ask why haven't you partici- 
pared in these programs?) 

1. What should be covered In these programs? 

2. Who s^ibuld conduct the training? 

3. Should trainers b^ Black? 
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4. How should the training be conducted? 

5. Where should the .raining be l?eid? 

6. Haw ibhg should the training be? 

36. Have you ever attended a workshop which focused on pre- 
venting handicapping conditions? _ Yes No 

(If yeSf ask 36a. & b; if no, ask 36c-h) 

36a. If yeSf please describe the nature of this 
workshop. 

36b. Was it helpful? 

36c. If notr would you be interested in partici- 
pating in one? 

36d. What content should be included in such a work' 
shop? 

36e. Who should participate in such a workshop? 

3Cf. Who should conduct the workshop? 

36g. How long should the workshop be? 

3Sh. During what time of day should the workshop 
take place? 

37. Would you be interested in participating in a workshop 
which identified family and coininuniLy £:apport syst-^ ys 
for parents of handicapped children in local communi- 
ties? Yes No If nOr skip to 37b. 

37a. If yesr please describe the nature of this 
workshop. 

37b. If nOr would you be interested in partici- 
pating in one? 

37c. What content should be included in such a 
workshop? 

37d. Who should partic'pate in such a workshop?? 
37e. Whc^should conduct the workshop? 



T7f. How l^ng should the workshop be? 

37g. During what time o^ day shoul(3 the workshop 
take plac^? 
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38 i Are you hesitant to request assistance from others? 
38a. If so, from which group of: others? 
38b. Why are you reluctant to request assistance? 

39. Generallyr how would you describe yourself? (Probe: For 
feelings of self -concept , personality ^ social inter- 
action f etc . ? 

40. To what extent do urgent problems prevent you from 
becoming involved in your child's educational program? 

40a. What tends to be the nature of these problems? 

40b. In what ways do these problems keep you from 
being active in your child's prograir? 

41. ^^at effect does the lack of finance have oh your parti- 
cipatibnand irivblvemeht in the educational program for 
your child? 

42. ^AND THE BESPONDENT THE CARD_AtTD REQUEST THAT HE/SHE 
CIRCLE THEIR ANSWERS TO QUESTION 42. 

43. How many grades of school have you completed? 

44. Row mahy grades of school diC your spouse or mat'^ 
complete? 

45. Who are the other adults living in the household (if 
any)? What is the relationship of these adults to your 
child? 

46. What is ybUii present bccufr tibh and source bf ihcbine? 
(Probe: Fbr range bf ihcbme) 

47- Fr^w much is your mbhti.ly income? 



Thank the respondent fbr pc\rticipating :.n the interview and 
leave information ehvelbpes. 
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•INTERV I EWtE NUMBER 



29. Rate your interest and involvement in the following organizations: (5 = most 
interested and invdlved; ] = least interested and involved). 



beast 



Interested 












and IriyeJved 


' 1 


2 


3 


- 4 


5 


Social cldbs 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Sel r=iiel p nrdups 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Political groups 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


ChiircH groups 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Voluntary groups 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Cultural groups 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


l.ocai or state association for riandicapped 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


National association for handicapped 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Child advocacy groups 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Other (please name.) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



Most 

interested 



* 

42. How would you rate j.uUrself on the following char? '.ter 'j tics? 
Rating Scale: ^Zircle One) 

1 t 3 4 5 6 7 

Ve.y High Med ;.!ed M^d Low Very 

High High Law " Low 

Energetic 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Resourceful (Retrevial of 

Information) 12 3 4 5 6 7 

Organized ' 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Assertive 12 3 4 5 6 7 

"Adaptability (Being able t o o » 

" to cope with change.) ' ^3 4 5 6 7 
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INTERVIEWER CHECK LIST _ _ _ 
(TO BE FILLED OUT AFTER INTERVIEW IS COMPLETED) 



What is respondent's sex 
What is respondent's race 



1 


1 

M&LE j 


2 


FEF?AtE 1 












1 


BLftCK 




2 


OTHER 



Geheraiiy, was the respondent 

1) VERY CeOPERftTIVE " 

2) SOMEWHAT CaOPERftTIVE 

3) SOMEWHAT UNCOOPERATIVE 

4) VERY COOPERATIVE 

When you first begsn the interview, was the respondent: 

1) SUSPICIOUS Ok RELUCTANT 

. 2) WELCOMED YOU 

3) RESERVED, BUT FRIENDLY 

5) OTHER 



(SPECIFY) 



Approxirn?'^ 'y, how many interruptions occured that were 
at lc£ •. liitute or so long? 



, ..mijer of Inter uytions 
Nature of Interruptions 




l; 
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6; 'Did the presence of btfiers (adults ©r childreh) affect 
the interview in any important way? 




YES 



Explain how: 



7. Which questions in the survey posed difficulties for the 
respondent in terms of comprehension or understanding r 
wording Or sensitivity of question? 



fj. Did the respondent have any cf the following? Check all 
that apply. 



A. HEARING PPf 

B. VISION PFO^ 
UNUSUALI.:' T. 



BLINDNESS, 
3LASS5;S 



C. PHYSICAL IMPAIRMENTS 

D. NONE 



9. 



Toc bt dwelling 



A. APARMENT OR MULTIPLE FMU '^Y HOUSE 

B. DETACHED SINGLE FAMILY HOUSE 

C. TOWNHOUSE/ROWHOUSE 
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D. DUPLEX OR SEHI-DETfiCHED HOUSE 



— B, C-!;;5LLING ABOVE STORE. 
?. DTHEk 



(SPECIFY) 

ID. Diu the rieighbo!.; cbc appear to be well-kept? 

2 NO 



r~ — 



Hgw? 



11. Describe any uhusoal 6ccarr=»nees rearing the interview. 



12. Additional comments by interview: 



13. Inerviewer information 

A. DATE OF INTERVIEW: 

B. LENGTH OF INTEk/IEW: 
C; SEX OF TNTERVIEWER: 

■ b; INTERVIEWER'S ID # 



Month Day Year 



SIGNATURE OF INTERVIEWER DATE 
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APPENDIX C _ 

BBSTAeBES TO PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT (GPI) 

fhtervievi Training 

November 16, 1981 



6 INSTROefiONS 

O PARENTIS eftMPAIGN ON HANDieAPPED GSiLBREN AND YOUTH ~ 



Closer Look 



o OPI 

o OPI and MANAGEMENT 



o LOGISTICS 

o REVIEW INTERVIEW FORMAT AND SCHEDULE 



o INTERVIEWING TECHNIQUES 



Plow of Interview 



1 . Self -introductions — Relate ! Relate! 

- Who are you . 

- Your role 

- respondent's role 

~ Where you live/ etc. 

2. Briefly expl:il:i Paro^^t's Campaign for Handicapped 
Children and Youth. 

3.. Briefly explain Obstcles to Parent Involvement 

(b.P.I*) Studv — s^oaJ'Jf object ive::? and use of data 

4. Review voluntary nature of responses. 



5. Assure confidentiality of respondents and_their 
information. Secure signature on the form. 

6. Discuss respondent taping — Purpose of taping is to 
ensure trhe most accurate and complete collection of 
information. All tapes will be held in_conf idencei 
Check tape playback for vcaume level. — DQ B £hE£E. 



7. Entertain questions. Gain ownership. S?POKE 

8. Begin intervie^;^. 



9. STROKE r PROBE r REFLECTIVE LISTENING (Interpret where 
appro priate ) , 
lb. Take appropriate pauses—Go with the flow. 

11. End interview arid conduct interviewer checklist. 

12. STROKEr LEND AN EAR^ THANKS^ THANKS. ^ 

Interviewing Techniques — Just a Few 

o Establish role climate and buildina *:rust arid resp:^ct 
— "Developing a willingness to rf v c-di" Easing 
your way in 

d Question Ciskirig/ interpreting r pA^obirigr and reflect* 

tive lister •i'^'^ ^ 
o Timing aric" ^Cs: 'ig — "Get that* Rhythm" 
b Stroking 

b Ending and Departure \ 

Metbolddgy 

b Qualitative/Ethnographic: Approach and Framework 
bo Depietibri---Re£lectibn"--Iriterpretati:ori 

o^ Developing initial Interview Schedule 

o Field Testing 

o Revise Interview Schedule 

b Final interview Sheduie 

o interview Trair.ihrr Session 

b Interview - Taped 

o ebllect ana Transcribe Data 

o Content Analysis of Data — "A Searcj^ For Themes" 

o Debriefing Interviewers : Subjective impressions 

o Analysis of Findings by Consultants and Cominunity 
febpie 

o Preliminary Draft of Results and Conslusions 
o Conduct Follow-up Workshops 
c Revise Results and Cone'' sions 

/ 

/ 

/ 




Sample cories 

One ca-se from each site (Atlanta an3 Baltimore) has been 
selected to illustrate some of the commonalities and findings 
that surfaced as a result of the project. are cited 

below; all names have been changed. 

Mrs. Jones is a widow and the mother of sij^ children. Two 
are living at home. Home is an apartment in a public housing 
complex. The family's monthly income is $468.00. The 
interviewer notes on the checklif>t that the neighborhood was 
littered with -^^^bris, abanUored cars and broken bottles. 

Several of the units were boarded up. Mrs. Jone'5' apartment 

- - - - - .... _ - _ ■ / 

was clean although the furniture was worn and sparse. 

Mrs. Jones* two children living in the home are both male. 

One, age 22, has been unemployed for several months. The 

younger^ subject of the interviewr is 15 year'" old and has 

----- - - ^ - / 

Hunter's syndrome. He is gradually losing his hearing and 

his mother has bean told that he will lose what remains/ 

within a few years. He isy very sr."^Il for his age wit>" some 

physical deformities including taJsshapened hands and fryet 

which require special shoes. ; 

The loss of hf.aring :5 affecting his speech and he has 

outgrown his hearing aids* The mother was denied Medicaid 

and does not know of any crher soi^rce r^f asftistanc c * Jdha's 

placement had been in a class ror multiply handicappe-c; 

children. fie was not receiving ; >.ny instruction in sign 



language despite the cbhtihubus loss of his hearing. He has 
been but of schbbl for an entire year. The situation 
resulting in absence frbm schbbl began When he developed a 
severe sRih rash with some bleeding. Hrs. Jbhes requested a 
homebouhd instructor but the teacher r after deterihihihg the 
location of the housing complex r expressed fear bf cbihihg 

into that particular neighborhood. She was alsb cbncerried 

__l - -- -- - 

about the possibility 6f contacting John's skin cbnditibn 

despite Mtsi Jones* assurances that it is hot ebntagibuSc 

Mrs. Jones attempted to pursr?" the matter but her efforts 

were made more difficult by thn fact that she did not have a 

phone. 

'The week before the interv Wr the school system sent a 
truant off icer; to see Mrs.,, J<^ l es regarding her son's extended 
absence from school. Aft<?r she explained the situc*ti6nr the 
truant officerj left^ stating that he had no authority in 
mat .ers such ^ as these. Mrs. Jones decided that the truant 
officer's ^^isit provided her v^ith the opportunity to get John 
readmitted to > school although his skin still had not healed^ 
She prevailed i upon a neighbor to transport them to John's 
.::hbbl. The ferine ipal denied John teadmittance and sent him 
back hon.e* ] \ i i 

Although J(})hn's handicap was discover:ed in 1$16, Mrs. 
Jones does noi know that there are lawd.r both state aryS 



federalr which : guarante-=^ her son an appropriate educatioh /at 



ho cost (:o her. She does not know that the schooly^ is 
r -quired to develop personalized program to mee^ his 
heeds . / . 
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Mrsi Jones has had to quit her job as a short order cook 
because an is not able to stay aldrie.r He is very nervous 
and easily frightened or upset. His social skills and 
maturity do not patch his chronolbgicai age. The loss of her 
job caused Mrs. Jones to rely bn^ocial Security arid SSI. 
Because John is afraid to be clone for more thari ari hourr 
Mrs. Jones must do her ^rrarids early in the mdrriirig arid 
return home before the bicker son leaves tb look for work. 
This need to remain homer a5: n with the bther pressures of 

I / - : i---- - - - - 

survivingr' is ha^^ * ^^i'^ effect on Mrs. Jones. She black&d 

.1 _ _ _ ___ __ - - - - 

out two : weeks oetore the interview because her blood 

i _ _ _ ____ _ " " _~~ _ " 

pressure was too high and was confined tb bed fbr a week. 
She is becoming more depressed because bf the cbhfineraerit arid 
constant demands. "Sometimes I just feel thai. I need tb be 
but from home. You can stay in so long 'til y<iu just get 
where you don't even have the energy tb the things you 
rieed to do. It just takes that energy away from ybu and I 
know I've b'sen getting like that. I saidr well 1 leed to 
do 5uch and such a thino and I sit down. I saidf vellf it 
airi't going to do no good". 

MRS. SMITH 

Mrs. Smith is a single parent. She has two daughters ^ 

J ---- - - 

cjges seveii; ai.d eight. The eight 5^ 3 rpxldly retarded 

arid the seven year , ol^ is muitipi> ..^r ;pped; pcbfoundly 

retard^^, cerebral palsiedr has seizures/ walk3 with 

asbistartce arid* is nonverbal. She ywas bcrn with a clef i: lip. 

The family's income is $475.00 a months The source bf income 

^. j' _ _ _ ^- _- 

is" public assistance and SSI. Most of the interview centered 



around Sue, the younger daughter. The bidet daughter r Jane^ 
is in a class that does hot appear to meet her needs but Mrs. 
Smith is reluctant to press for seirviciss "because I'm riot a 
taxpayer at this point," 

Sue is in a special program but Mrs. Smith is unable to 
evaluate its effectiveness because her daughter's handicaps 
are so severe. She notes, howeverf that she cannot see any 
progress but thinks that Sue may hot be capable of doing 
more. There was much difficulty in diagnosing Su^'s 
condition and mother and child made the rounds to several 
clinics and doctors before a diagnosis was made. Sue was 3 
1/2 years old before her mother knew that special programs 
were available. 

Duririg the iritervieWf Mrs. Smith related the frustrations 
she encouritered while trying to get special equipment for 
Sue. She firially became so desperate that she faked a 
suicide attempt iri her effort to get the needed equipment. 
Thisr combined with a social worker's charge of neglect 
(because the mother did not have equipment) resulted in a 
court hearing. Fdrturiatelyr the judge ordered Social 

Services to provide the mother with the crib and walker but 
Mrs. Smith ribw regrets the action because she does not want 
her mother to kridw about her court hearing. Mrs. Smith is 
also unhappy about the stigma attached to being considered 
suicidal or insane. 

She had been ericduraged td put her children in a foster 
home and enroll iri a jdb training program in order to improve 
her life but she is uriwillirig td dd sd. "It's too many 
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children living in this project whose mothers had them in 
foster care and they resent it. No matter what the reason 
was^ and that hurts, I just can't do that," 

In describing her experiences with prof essionals, Mrs, 
Smith makes the following comments: "All parents are not 
slow in understanding and learning , Our biggest problem is 
having the exposure the professionals have and going to 
college/ outside interests . Because we don ' t have the 
knowledge^ they tend to talk to us in. funny ways, disrepect 
Us in a lot of ways. Through our own personal experiences^ 
we also have a way of not getting our point across." 
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